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Writing about four hundred years later (1670) the Portu-
guese traveller Teixeira (Relaciones . . . de Persia, y de
Harmuz . . .) also refers to the tutia of Kerman, and says
the ore was kneaded with water and baked in crucibles in a
potter's kiln. The tutia was subsequently packed in boxes
and sent for sale to Hormuz. The importation into India of
moulded cakes of tutia from the Persian Gulf was mentioned
by Milburn in 1813 (Oriental Commerce, vol. i, p. 139).

It is interesting to note that in The History of the Sung
Dynasty an Arab junk-master brought to Canton in A.D. 990,
and sent thence to the Chinese Emperor in Ho Nan, " one
vitreous bottle of tutia" (E. H. Parker, Asiatic Quarterly
Review, January 1904, p. 135.)

Writing in 1881 Gen. A. Houtum-Schindler (Journ. Roy.
As. Soc., N.S., vol. xiii, p. 497) says that the term tutia is not
now used in Kerman to denote a collyrium, being applied to
numerous other minerals. " The lamp-black used as collyrium
is always called Surmah. This at Kerman itself is the soot
produced by the flame of wicks, steeped in castor oil or goat's
fat, upon earthenware saucers. In the high mountainous
districts of the province, Kubenan, Pariz, and others, Surmah
is the soot of the Gavan plant (Garcia's goan). This plant, a
species of Astragalus, is on those mountains very fat and
succulent; from it also exudes the Tragacanth gum. The
soot is used dry as an eye-powder, or, mixed with tallow, as
an eye-salve. It is occasionally collected on iron gratings."

In Persia to-day surmah forms a very important part of a
lady's toilet. She uses it from early childhood, and the more
she puts on the more she honours her husband and her guests.
It is considered to serve the twofold purpose of beautifying
the eyes and preventing ophthalmia. It is also applied in a
long thick line right across both eyebrows.

In all Mohammedan countries the meeting eyebrows are
looked upon as beautiful, while in India the opposite is the
case. Morier in his immortal Hajji Baba of Ispahan tells us
that when Hajji had become a promoter of matrimony, among
the charms enumerated by Zeenab her most alluring were her
" two eyebrows that looked like one/5

In his edition of 1897, Dr Wills gives an illustration on
page 428 of the surmah and tattoo marks on the chin and
forehead.

Sir Percy Sykes recently reminded me of a Persian saying
which shows the esteem in which surmah is held: